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ARE STUDENTS IN TEACHERS 


COLLEGES GREATLY INFERIOR 


IN ABILITY? 


TuE thesis that there is close relationship between 
the intelligence of the personnel entering the teaching 
profession and the effectiveness of instruction in our 
schools would probably be accepted by nearly every- 
one. Objective evidence on this point is provided by 
a recent study, in one part of which it was found 
that the intelligence of teachers, as measured by the 
American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination, had a correlation of .61 with teaching effi- 
ciency, as measured in that study.? 

Frequent statements appearing in educational lit- 
erature during the past several years have tended to 
underline the hypothesis that the ability of students 
in teachers colleges is definitely inferior to that of 
students in four-year liberal-arts colleges. Some of 
these statements have appeared in publications of 
the highest authority and prestige. For example, at 
one place in its excellent report, the Harvard Com- 
mittee implied that a large proportion of the students 
entering teachers colleges could not have met the re- 
quirements of the usual four-year college.? It is of 
considerable importance to inquire into the extent to 


1C. V. LaDuke, Journal of Experimental Education, 
14: 100, September, 1945. 


*“*General Education in a Free Society.’’ Cambridge, 


: Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945, p. 23. 


y 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, NEW YORK 
CITY 


which this hypothesis is substantiated by objective 
data. 

It is probable that the annual reports of the Thur- 
stones on the results of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination’ form the most 
nearly nation-wide, representative body of data on 
the intelligence of college freshmen. The Thurstones 
have obligingly published separate data on four-year 
colleges, teachers colleges, and junior colleges. The 
results of earlier editions were reported in terms of 
medians and quartiles; since 1939 these have been 
given as means and standard deviations. A summary 
of the results for the three types of institutions is 
shown in Table I. 

The first noteworthy fact brought out by the table 
is that the average scores in the teachers colleges are 
consistently lower than those in the four-year colleges, 
and that, except for the year 1943, they are close to 
the averages in the junior colleges. Standard devia- 
tions reported for the last six editions of the Ameri- 
ean Council Psychological Examination tended to be 
about twenty-five or twenty-six raw-seore points. It 
is obvious, without refined statistical treatment, that 


3 Published annually by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 
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the differences between the means for the teachers col- 
leges and the four-year colleges are statistically signi- 
ficant. The smallest difference is about fifty-seven 
times the probable error of the difference. 

It is to be noted, however, that the difference be- 
tween the averages for the teachers colleges and the 
four-year colleges is not large enough to warrant 
sweeping generalizations concerning the quality of 
the students in these two types of institution. In 
general, the difference is only about .36 standard 
deviation. The four-year colleges are significantly 
the better, but still their superiority is not a very 
impressive one. 

TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF AVERAGE RAW ScoRES MADE ON AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
BY FRESHMEN IN TEACHERS COLLEGES, JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES, AND FouR-YEAR COLLEGES‘ DURING A 
TeEN-YEAR PERIOD, 1935-1944 
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*The term ‘four-year colleges’’ may be ambiguous, for, of 
course, many of the teachers colleges offer four years of col- 
lege work leading to a bachelor’s degree. The four-year col- 
lege group consisted mainly of liberal-arts colleges, although 
a few technical institutions contributed scores to this group. 

The median student in the teachers-college group 
tends to be at approximately percentile 38 to 40 on 
the norms for four-year colleges. In other words, 
half the teachers-college students surpass about two 
fifths of those in four-year colleges. Since these data 
have for years been easily deducible from annually 
published reports, one wonders at the credence given 
to the often-repeated story that teachers-college stu- 
dents are, as a group, greatly inferior to those in 
four-year colleges. 

The comparatively small amount of difference be- 
tween the medians for the four-year colleges and the 
teachers colleges may perhaps be rendered more 
graphic by another procedure. The Educational Ree- 
ords Bureau has evolved a way of obtaining Otis 
equivalent IQ’s from the total scores on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination. 
The application of this procedure at the college-fresh- 
man level involves certain assumptions and obtains 
quotients which are not, in a strict sense, true IQ’s, 
but experience has shown that they may be applied in 
much the same way as intelligence quotients found for 


younger pupils. The procedure was explained and 
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the limitations recognized in an earlier article, anj 
that discussion will not be repeated here.® 

The estimated Otis equivalent IQ’s of the averay 
freshmen in the teachers-college and four-year-collex 
groups tested with the American Council Psychologi. 
cal Examination are shown in Table II. The diffe. 


TABLE II 
ESTIMATED OTIS EQUIVALENT IQ’S OF AVERAGE FRESHMEN jy 
TEACHERS COLLEGES AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES Over 4 
TEN-YEAR PERIOD 








Four-Year 


Teachers 
College 


College Difference 





Average 





ences from year to year probably result partly from 
variation in the groups sampled and partly fron 
faults in the bureau’s equivalence data. Those dif. 
ferences, however, are not important for purposes of 
the question here being considered. The main fact 
shown by Table II is that the differences between the 
median “Otis IQ’s” in the teachers colleges and the 
four-year colleges range from two to six points. The 
average difference is only 3.8. In no year in either 
group is the median impressively high. 

Would anyone seriously urge that it matters ap- 
preciably whether a high-school class is taught by « 
teacher with an IQ of 109 or by one with an IQ oi 
113? This would be analogous to saying that if Team 
A has a quarterback with an IQ of 100 and Team 3 
has a quarter back with an IQ of 104 (I hope I am 
not being inferentially uncharitable to quarterbacks), 
Team A will lose the game because its quarterbaci 
has inferior intelligence. The quality of the produc 
of our schools is the result of a multitude of factors 
The level of intelligence of the individuals goin 
through teachers colleges and thence into the teachin 
profession is no doubt one of these factors, but i 
appears that the situation would not be greatly im 
proved if the intelligence level of the students in tle 
teachers colleges were brought up to that of the four 
year colleges in general. The average may need ti 
be raised considerably higher than the average of tlt 
four-year colleges, if there is to be in the school 
of the United States a level of intellectual leadership 
sufficient to inspire confidence. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. The average intelligence among freshmen 2 


teachers colleges is consistently and significantly 


5 Arthur E. Traxler, ScHoot anv Socrery, 51: 462-40 
April 6, 1940. 
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lower than the average intelligence among freshmen 
in four-year colleges and is about equal to that in 


junior colleges. 
9. The difference in averages, however, is fairly 


mall in absolute terms, and there is great overlap- 
§ ping in the distributions. In general, half the teach- 
‘ers-college students surpass approximately two fifths 
}of those in four-year colleges. 


3. On the average, the Otis equivalent IQ’s of the 
freshmen in four-year colleges are only about four 
points higher than those of the freshmen in teachers 
colleges. This is not a very impressive difference. 

These conclusions are based upon data reported for 


Sthe American Council on Edueation Psychological 


Examination as a result of the voluntary use of the 


© examination in the colleges of the United States dur- 


It is realized that they may 
involve bias in sampling, but in the absence of evi- 
dence that bias exists, it is believed that the data pro- 
vide as representative a sampling of colleges through- 


} out the United States as ean be found anywhere. 


Events. 
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In summary, the answer to the question in the title 
of this article is that students in teachers colleges are 
significantly, but not greatly, inferior in ability to 
those in four-year colleges. In the interest of the 
welfare of our democracy, all types of college should 
strive to attract and to guide into those groups pre- 
paring to teach students of the highest intelligence. 
It would be unrealistic, however, to expect any device 
whatsoever, aside from the payment of extremely high 
salaries to teachers, to raise the average a great deal 
above its present level. The mean Otis IQ among the 
freshmen in teachers colleges during the ten-year 
period was estimated as approximately 109. This is 
almost one standard deviation above the mean for 
the population in general. In other words, the pres- 
ent average intelligence level in the teachers colleges 
appears to be above the intelligence of at least 75 per 
cent of the people in the United States. This is not 
as high as it should be, but at least it is high enough 
to cast doubt upon the sweeping condemnation of the 
quality of teachers-college students frequently offered 
by educators who may not have examined the facts. 





§ ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY TO EXEMPLIFY 


AMERICAN IDEALISM AT ITS BEST 
Ir will be recalled that, at the end of the Boxer 


Rebellion in China, 1900, the United States used its 
share of the punitive indemnity to enable Chinese 


students to study in the United States. This plan of 
settlement, which was adopted at the suggestion of 
John Hay, then Seeretary of State, proved to be one 
of the most effective measures ever taken by our 
country toward the promotion of international good 
will and the cementing of international friendships. 
It was part and parcel of the same idealism that led 
our nation, after the Spanish-American War, to en- 
lighten rather than to exploit the people of the 


 Philippines—and with triumphant results that are 
now written large on the pages of history. 


Harl R. Douglass, director, College of Education, 
University of Colorado, in a letter to the editor, ex- 
presses the belief that another exemplification of 


jAmerican idealism at its best is now possible and 


should not be delayed. Senator Fulbright, of Arkan- 
sas, has introduced in the Senate a bill that would 


igive the Department of State title to wartime sur- 


pluses now located abroad. These surpluses, it seems, 
cannot be sold for eash, and it is unlikely that we 


shall receive goods in exchange since most of the coun- 


tries have no goods to send us. Senator Fulbright’s 
hill provides that the Department of State “could 
receive eredit for these surplus goods and use the 


credit to send American students to foreign countries 
and to bring foreign students to this country.” 

Dr. Douglass believes that the profession of educa- 
tion should strongly urge the support of the Fulbright 
Bill. Senator Fulbright (once a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford) is well known for his interest in educational 
legislation in Congress, as is also Senator Elbert 
Thomas, who is strongly in favor of the measure. 
Letters to members of Congress from both individuals 
and educational organizations are clearly in order.— 


W. C.B. 


A “REALISTIC” ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
TEACHERS-COLLEGE PROBLEM 


Two contributions to the discussion of the problem 
of the professional education of teachers, appearing 
in this number of our journal, are especially signifi- 
cant in that they represent a reasoned acceptance of 
the present situation as more or less inevitable—and 
really not so bad after all. They both take what one 
of the papers refers to as a “realistic” attitude toward 
the problem. 

Dr. Traxler’s analysis of the differences between 
students entering teachers colleges and students enter- 
ing “four-year colleges” (chiefly, it would seem, lib- 
eral-arts colleges) confirms evidence of long standing 
that the former are, in the average of cases, below 
the latter in intellectual capacity. While the differ- 
ences that he reports have been consistent over a 
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period of 10 years and are statistically significant, 
they are not, in his judgment, statistically very “im- 
pressive.” 

On the whole, apparently, the teachers colleges are 
a bit below the junior colleges in their power to at- 
tract the more competent high-school graduates. This 
would seem to make them the least selective of all 
higher institutions. The junior colleges, of course, by 
their generally accepted nature and purpose, should 
be relatively nonselective. Is such a status for the 
teachers colleges satisfactory to the profession of edu- 
cation? If the public were fully aware of the situa- 
tion, would the public regard it as “unimpressive”? 

A plain inference from the evidence presented is 
that half the recruits for the teaching service are 
drawn from a population that represents at best the 
lower 40 per cent of the high-school graduates who 
enter higher institutions. By implication it may be 
assumed that some, perhaps many, of the other pro- 
fessions draw their recruits predominantly from the 
higher 40 per cent of the high-school graduates. The 
conclusion is hardly inescapable that teaching on the 
lower educational levels is to be regarded as, at best, 
a semiprofession. 

Dr. Snedden’s letter is actually a plea for the ac- 
ceptance of this semiprofessional status. Indeed, Dr. 
Snedden would favor a return to the normal school 
of the 1900’s and 1910’s—an essentially nonselective 
two-year institution, training for the elementary-school 
service girls who would enter the work of teaching 
(chiefly in their home communities) at age 20 or there- 
abouts, remain at most five years, and then gladly re- 
sign, marry, and “become mothers and full-time home- 
makers.” (Of those who would not marry, or who 
would marry and wish to continue in the teaching 
service, Dr. Snedden says nothing, although he seems 
to imply that even these would be no worse off than 
many “nurses, secretaries, ete.,” who are doomed to a 
similar semiprofessional status.) 

In the judgment of the present writer, it is well to 
have these “realistic” contentions set forth so clearly. 
Personally, he is not as yet persuaded that he should 
give up the fight (in which he enlisted nearly 50 years 
ago) for a recognition of teaching on all educational 
levels as worthy of a true professional status, and of 
professional-education requirements and opportunities 
consistent with such a status. He makes bold to quote 
from an article that he contributed to the January, 
1946, number of the NEA Journal: 


The inescapable conclusion is that teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is still far from the at- 
tractive calling that it should be if the education of ‘‘all 
the children of all the people’’ is basic to the welfare 
of democracy. 

Leading public citizens often give lip-service to the 
importance of teaching in the public schools. Not so 
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frequently do they encourage their children, and partic. 
larly their sons, to make public-school teaching a profy. 
sional career. This is the acid test. 

More attractive financial rewards will doubtless 4 
something to correct this condition, but these, even + 
provided, will not alone solve the problem. The bas; 
solution lies . .. within the profession itself. At any 
rate, this has been true of other professions. General 
speaking, the public rates professions as professions rat; 
themselves. The profession of education needs to devel 
a far keeener sensitiveness to conditions that are inimic 
to its professional status in the eyes of the general pu} 
lic. Other occupational groups have learned to commanj 
the public respect that they have clearly earned—grou, 
whose services to the public are certainly no more fun 
mental than are the services of teachers. Can the edy 
cational profession do as much?—W, C. B. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK IN PHILADELPHIA 
1946 

THE 33d annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week wil 
be held at the University of Pennsylvania, March 2- 
30. This meeting will be sponsored, as in the pas, 
by the Southern Convention District of the Pennsy. 
vania State Education Association, the Philadelphis 
Teachers Association, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
more than 25 school districts, and many other ed: 
cational groups. An attendance of approximate} 
10,000 is expected. 

The program of more than 120 sessions will includ 
the following: 

Elementary education: the preschool child, elementary 
school organization, science in the kindergarten and ek 
mentary school, social studies, guidance, teaching phonit 
and other reading problems, school in relation to the con 
munity, and teacher-pupil planning. The speakers i 
clude Paul R. Hanna, professor of education, Stanfori 
University ; Roma Gans, professor of education, Teacher 
College, Columbia University; and Paul J. Misner, super 
intendent of schools, Glencoe (Iil.). 

Secondary education: educational aims, general edu 
tion, core curriculum, the junior college, work experient 
the returned veteran, guidance techniques, and colle 
opportunities open to high-school graduates. Speaker 
include Galen Jones, director, division of secondary ed? 
eation, U. S. Office of Education, and Lawrence Betle. 
president, American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Higher education: Paul H. Buck, provost, Harvsti 
University, and William C. De Vane, dean, Yale Colleg: 
will discuss ‘‘General Education and the American (i! 
lege,’’ while Stephen Duggan, director, Institute of l* 
ternational Education, and Harold Benjamin, direct! 
division of international educational relations, UV. ‘ 
Office of Education, will speak on ‘‘The University 
International Co-operation. ’’ 

Teacher education:  student-teaching 
teacher-education curricula, and recruitment of set? 
dary-school pupils for preparation for teaching. Spe! 
ers in this area will include, L. D. Haskew, executi" 
secretary, Commission on Teacher Education, ACE; ° 


internshim 
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Earl Armstrong, dean, School of Education, University 
@ of Delaware; Florence Stratemeyer, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; and H, A, 
Zintell, director of medical interns, University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 
‘ Comparative and international education: Ernesto 
Montenegro, lecturer, and Roy T. Davis, director, Inter- 
HAmerican Schools, ACE, will discuss developments in 
Latin America; Gunther Stein, author and lecturer, will 
Wdiscuss Communist China; Richard W. Burkhardt, of 
Syracuse University, will discuss the study of the Society 
Union in secondary schools; Philip Lin will present 
‘‘Chinese Youth Build for the Future’’; E. O. Melby, 
dean, School of Education, New York University, will 
speak on the role of the school in a world society; and 
Dr. Duggan will report on ‘‘The London Conference 
on World Organization of Education.’’ 


In addition to the many speakers drawn from 
various universities and all sections of the nation, ap- 
proximately 500 local teachers, administrators, and 
laymen will participate in the program. It is believed 
that the meeting this year will be the most important 
®yet held—both in spread of interest served and in the 
quality of the offerings in the many areas. Programs 
may be secured by addressing Theodore L. Reller, 
secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON PREMEDICAL ADVISORY 
B PROBLEMS 
> Ar the meeting of the American Association for the 
m Advancement of Science, March 29, Alpha Epsilon 
Delta, national honorary premedical fraternity, will 
® contribute “a special program on premedical advisory 
problems.” AKA is persuaded that in this postwar 
period of readjustment it is of supreme importance 
that “the philosophy, content, and methods of educa- 
tion in this field should be examined and re-evaluated.” 

In line with this conception, Carlyle F. Jacobsen, 
assistant dean, Washington University School of Med- 
icine (St. Louis), will open the AAAS symposium 
with a discussion of the “use and measurement value 
of the various objective methods of investigating the 
»ducational background of the student,” and George 
T. Harding, of the School of Medicine, the Ohio State 
University, will be heard on desirable personality 
traits in a medical student. 

Two points of view—that of the medical school and 
that of the liberal-arts college—will be presented, re- 
spectively, by Stanley Dorst, dean, School of Medicine, 
University of Cincinnati, and William C. Cole, of 
Rutgers University. Diseussions from the floor will 
give abundant opportunity to premedical educators 
and students attending the symposium to present the 
queries and problems that have confronted them in 
the pursuit of their objectives in the premedical field. 
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All who are professionally interested in the pro- 
gram, whether students or teachers, are invited to 
attend the St. Louis meeting. 


MEPRO MEETING IN CLEVELAND 

Axsout 40 representatives of the Methodist Eduea- 
tional Publie Relations Officers, many of whom are 
college presidents, met in Cleveland, January 7, to 
discuss the role of the church and the chureh college 
in the field of public relations. 

Benjamin Schwartz, chancellor, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University (Lincoln), put the matter in a nutshell 
when, speaking on the subject, “The Church College 
and Reconstruction,” he said: “The church college 
must forge the new cultural instruments by which the 
power of religion may be harnessed to the practical 
needs of our day.” Albert Marting, director of public 
relations, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Veterans, an Important Pub- 
lie of the Christian College,” calling attention to the 
“speed and skill” with which men and women recently 
released from military service are adjusting themselves 
to campus life and seriously “attacking their studies.” 
Leonard W. Mayo, dean, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, spoke on 
“Building Understanding around the World by Build- 
ing Understanding at Home.” He declared that the 
“most challenging and fundamental task” of a di- 
rector of publie relations is to arouse individuals to 
a sense of their responsibility and to an alertness in 
contributing what they can to the advancement of the 
good life in the community, the nation, and the world. 
A unique feature of the program was an address by 
William B. Levenson, director, radio station WBOE, 
on “Radio in Education.” 

Officers elected were: E. D. Whittlesey, director of 
publie relations, University of Denver, president (re- 
elected) ; R. Franklin Thompson, president, College of 
Puget Sound (Tacoma, Wash.), vice-president; and 
Walter W. Parkes, who joined the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Publie Relations, January 28, secretary. 


FIVE NEW SCHOLARSHIPS AT CORNELL 


Tue Grolier Society, publishers of the “Book of 
Knowledge,” and two Cornell University alumni, F. 
Murphy, president of the Grolier Society, and Claude 
C. Harding, its vice-president and West Coast man- 
ager, have established at Cornell five $1,000 scholar- 
ships, three of which are to be known as the Grolier 
Scholarships, and two as the Fred P. Murphy Scholar- 
ship and the Claude C. Harding Scholarship. 

According to a release from the university’s depart- 
ment of public information, the scholarships, which 
are in the School of Business and Publie Administra- 
tion, will be paid “on the basis of $500 each year 
during the two years’ course in the school” and, as 
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estimated by P. M. O’Leary, dean, will cover tuition, 
fees, and books. 

Employment during the summer intervening be- 
tween the two years will be offered to the holders of 
scholarships by the Grolier Society “to meet the 
school’s requirement of approved summer-employment 
practice.” 

Applications for the scholarships, which will be 
awarded “on the basis of financial need and academic 
promise,” may be made to Dean O’Leary up to June 
1 of each year. 


NBC’S EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION SERIES 

Tue “first permanent series of educational broad- 
casts in the history of television” will be inaugurated 
by the National Broadcasting Company the week of 
April 7, as announced, January 21, by John F. Royal, 
vice-president in charge of television. 

A feature of the series will be its use by the New 
York City Board of Education as an experiment with 
the students in the city’s schools. The weekly broad-" 
easts, under the title, “Your World Tomorrow,” will 
be produced in co-operation with the NBC University 
of the Air and will deal with the physical sciences. 
Among the subjects for early telecasts will be “The 
Mighty Atom,” an explanation of atomie fission and 
potential uses of atomie power; “Jet Propulsion”; 
“Huff-Duff, the Radio Detective”; and others of im- 
mediate importance. Throughout the series the em- 
phasis will be on new scientific developments. 

In order to test the effectiveness of the programs 
from an educational point of view, the Board of Edu- 
eation will send groups of pupils each week to the 
viewing room to witness the telecasts. Questionnaires 
will be provided on which the pupils may give analyses 
of their reactions. These will be turned over to NBC 
for use as a basis for improvement in program content 
and techniques. 

Programs will be kept highly flexible. Some tele- 
casts may consist of unusual laboratory demonstra- 
tions by leading scientists of America; others may 
combine with such demonstrations the use of drama 
for historical background. Programs will rely heavily 
upon special events and field pick-ups by television 
mobile equipment. Extracts from educational motion 
pictures will also be used from time to time. 

The finding of writers who have broad scientific 
knowledge combined with knowledge of the radio and 
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television media has been a problem. NBC has oh. 
tained the services of Joseph Mindel, of the depar, 
ment of science, William Howard Taft High Schoo} 
New York City, who is acquainted with radio anj 
television media and is well known as a science write 
for series of broadcasts, among them “Cavaleade oj 
America.” 

The new series will be telecast from 2:30 to 3:3 
P.M. 


AN IDEA HAVING BROAD CONNOTATIONS 

Auuiep Yours, Inc., which has such indorsers 4 
J. Edgar Hoover, director, FBI, John R. Mott, dea 
of international YMCA leaders, Ray Lyman Wilbuw, 
president emeritus, Stanford University, and Willar 
E. Givens, secretary of the NEA, is “a national mov. 
ment in alcohol education and alcohol-free recreation 
and fellowship.” Its avowed purpose immediately at- 
tests its bearing upon juvenile delinquency, public 
health, community ‘leadership, and the general wel. 
being of society. Yet, in an interview between W. Roy 
Breg, executive secretary, Allied Youth, and high- 
school principals and superintendents, it is revealed 
that instruction about the effects of alcoholic indul- 
gence, “liberally provided” in the elementary grades, 
gets scant attention in high school. But it is the 
high-school student between the ages of 12 or 13 ani 
18 who must meet the strongest temptation, the most 
frequent opportunity to relax his self-control and 
follow the crowd. 

To offset these tendencies, Allied Youth seek 
through its representatives to give high-school sti- 
dents “the facts for and against drinking” and to 
establish Allied Youth posts, affiliated with schools 
or other community organizations, and lead you 
people, by actual demonstration, to see “how much 
clean, wholesome comradeship may be enjoyed wit: 
out resorting to any form of intoxicants.” The move 
ment is nation-wide in seope and its success is ev 
denced by the fact that Allied Youth posts are otter 
the largest of the high-school clubs. ScHooL AX) 
Society has earried accounts of the progress of th 
movement for several years. 

Information on speakers’ schedules and “aids 
alcohol education and alcohol-free recreation” may 
obtained from Mr. Breg, Allied Youth, Inc., Allied 
Youth Building, 1709 M Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 
Tyrus Hituway, former dean, Evening College, 
Hillyer Junior College (Hartford, Conn.), whose ap- 


pointment as educational co-ordinator, Communit! 
Advisory Service Center, Bridgeport (Conn.), W% 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 14, 194, 
has been named president, New London (Con) 
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Junior College. The college is reopening after two 
vears of wartime inactivity and will offer two years 
of study in the arts and sciences, in business ad- 
ministration, and in engineering and technology, as 
well as in other special courses. Anita L. Simpson 


js serving as acting president. 


Tue REVEREND ATHENS CLAY PULLIAS, vice-presi- 
dent, David Lipseomb College (Nashville, Tenn.), was 
recently named president to sueceed the Reverend 
Batsell Baxter, June 1, when Dr. Baxter will become 
president emeritus but will continue as head of the 
Bible department. Willard Collins will succeed Dr. 
Pullias; J. C. Moore, Jr., has been appointed business 


manager. 


Francis C. OAKLEY, former director of admissions, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, who has been attached to the 
AAF Headquarters staff, assumed his post as as- 
sistant to the president of Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege, last November. H. Harrison Clarke, former 
associate professor of physical education, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, whose leave of absence for service 
with the AAF was reported in ScHOooL AND SOCIETY, 
January 13, 1945, assumed his duties as director of 


@graduate study, January 1. Arthur A. Esslinger, 
» former associate professor of physical education, 
) Stanford University, who had been chief of physical 
) training, ASF, prior to his discharge with the rank 
of major, will become director of physical edueation 


® and coaching, March 1. 


Leon EK. Dix, whose appointment as acting dean, 


|Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), was reported 


in Scuoon aNp Socrery, September 1, 1945, was 
named to the deanship, February 4, “retroactive to 
Seott D. Pedley has been 


versity physician, “to provide close surveillanee over 
the health of students.” The following instructors 
have returned from the Armed Forces: Frank H. 
(English) and Howard C. Duchacek 
(mathematies), former lieutenants in the Navy, and 
(uy C. Earle (civil engineering), former captain, 


Patterson 


 AAF. Stanislaus F. Trybulski has been appointed 
|‘ teach modern languages, and Leo J. La France, 
) ustructor in mathematies. 


SIMEON LELAND, chairman of the department of 


| “conomies, the University of Chicago, will assume the 


deanship of the College of Liberal Arts and a pro- 


focenrch? ’ ° . ‘ 
| ‘essorship of economies, Northwestern University, 
= September 1. 


Karl A. Bosworth, research assistant 
to Leonard D. White, professor of publie administra- 
hon, the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
associate professor of political science, and Major 
William Powell Jones, associate professor of English, 
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has returned after three years’ service in Military 
Intelligence. 


THEODORE STEPHEN JONES, former lieutenant com- 
mander, USNR, who is a member of the veterans’ 
counseling staff, Harvard University, will become 
dean, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), June 1, sue- 
ceeding John W. Blyth, who has asked to be relieved 
of administrative duties in order to return to full-time 
teaching and research in the field of philosophy. Mr. 
Jones will arrive in Clinton, April 1, and will serve 
as an associate under Dean Blyth for the spring term. 


H. B. ALLMAN, superintendent of schools, Muncie 
(Ind.), has been appointed director of the summer 
school and professor of education, Indiana University. 


Lixcotn La Paz, professor of mathematics, the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed director of 
the newly established Research Institute and head of 
the department of mathematics, University of New 
Mexico. The institute is believed to be “the first in 
the world devoted solely to the study of meteorites.” 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE WERNTZ, JR., director of ad- 
missions, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), who 
has been on duty in the Navy since October, 1942, has 
returned. Mr. Werntz was eligible for discharge, 
November 1, 1945, “but continued on duty at the 
request of his superior officers to aid in the demobili- 
zation program.” Gordon Royee, of Binghamton (N. 
Y.), who was a public-relations officer for the Navy 
in England during 20 months of the war, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the Committee on 
University Resources. 
13 persons representing the trustees, alumni, and fac- 
ulty, was organized last spring “to formulate a long- 
range-development program.” 


The committee, composed of 
J 


Louis A. TuRNER, professor of physies, Princeton 
University, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of physics, the State University of Iowa, to 
succeed George W. Stewart, who will retire in Sep- 
tember after 35 years in the administrative post. 


CapTaIn JOHN D. SHAW, whose appointment as 
commanding officer of the NROTC, the Ohio State 
University, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
September 22, 1945, has also been appointed com- 
manding officer of the Navy V-12 unit at Case School 
of Applied Science (Cleveland), succeeding Lieu- 
tenant Commander John G. Cornwell, USNR, who 
has been transferred to duty in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Washington (D. C.). Captain Shaw will 
combine his duties in Cleveland with 
Columbus. 


those in 


ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO, the “father of modern 
sculpture,” has been appointed head of the drawing 
and seulpture workshop, Institute of Design (Chi- 
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cago); Arthur Siegel, of Detroit, will join the staff 
of the photography workshop on his release from 
the Army; Robert Longini, who has been making 
motion pictures for the War Department, and Robert 
Edmonds, a member of the Canadian National Film 
Board, will conduct the motion-picture department. 


Leiria R. Custarp, head of the department of social 
sciences, Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, 
N. J.), whose appointment to an exchange professor- 
ship in Santiago (Chile) College was reported in 
Scuoot anp Society, January 27, 1945, is on her 
way back to the United States. Josefina Aguirre, of 
Santiago College, who has been teaching at the junior 
college, left for her native country, January 27. 


THE REVEREND GERALD OTHO McCULLOH, minister 
of the Hamline Methodist Church and lecturer in phi- 
losophy, Hamline University (St. Paul 4, Minn.), 
will become professor of systematic theology, Garrett 
Biblical Institute (Evanston, [ll.), June 1. 


Eric T. B. Gross, formerly assistant professor of 
electrical engineering, Cornell University, has been 
appointed professor of electric-power-system engi- 
neering, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago). 


GrorGE J. SCHROEPFER, lecturer in engineering, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed professor 
of civil engineering with sanitary engineering as his 
specialty. This was the special field of Frederic H. 
Bass, whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 3, 1943. Philip D. Jordan, of 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), was recently named 
associate professor of history; Milton Friedman, 
statistician, associate professor of business adminis- 
tration; William J. Micheels, associate professor of 
trade and industrial education, to succeed Verne C. 
Fryklund, whose appointment as president, Stout In- 
stitute (Menomonie, Wis.), was reported in these 
columns, October 20, 1945; and Robert M. Winslow, 
of the University of Arkansas, assistant professor of 
music. Edgar L. Piret, who has been absent in war 
work, has been promoted to a professorship of chem- 


ical engineering. 


Rosert WITHINGTON AND FRANK H. HANKINS, pro- 
fessors of English and sociology, respectively, Smith 
College, have returned after seven months’ leaves of 
absence for service in the Army University Center 
(Biarritz, France). 


DorotHy VERNON Dies, former academic adviser 
to freshman women, Miami University, and more re- 
cently a lieutenant in the WAVES, has been ap- 
pointed professor of English, Evansville (Ind.) Col- 
lege. Robert Artman, former instructor in mathe- 
matics, Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn), re- 
cently discharged from the Army, has been named 
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associate professor of physics, and William Yok 
a civil engineer of Evansville, instructor in enginee. 
ing drawing. 


JacoB LOWENBACH, formerly principal, Lynn (Mas; 
Hebrew School, has been appointed associate profesy 
of Hebrew literature, Hebrew Theological Colley 
(Chicago). 


THE following promotions were announced }y 
Brown University, January 31: to associate profess. 
ships, William R. Benford (engineering) and Hunte 
Kellenberger (modern languages); to assistant pw. 
fessorships, Leallyn B. Clapp and Hartley C. Ekstron 
(chemistry) and Carl Pfaffman (psychology). 


GENEvA SayRE, assistant professor of biology ani 
acting head of the department, Russell Sage Colle 
(Troy, N. Y.), has been promoted to an associat 
professorship. 


THE following members of the staff of the Univer. 
sity of New Hampshire have returned from goven. 
ment service and the Armed Forces: Edward 1, 
Donovan, assistant professor of mechanical engineer. 
ing; Anthony F.. Dougal, of the department of phys 
ical education; and Nicholas F, Colovos, assistant 
professor of- animal husbandry. 


E. G. EpsigHauser, former instructor in physic, 
University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed ass- 
ciate professor of physics, University of Oregon. De: 
bert Ransom French, associate professor of economic, 
who has been on leave of absence for war service sine 
1942, has resigned. 


CHARLES J. WALSH, who has been on leave of ab 
sence from Fordham University since 1942 for servie 
in the OPA, has returned to his post as assistant pr- 
fessor of economics. 


Rosert L. PuLuEN, for ten years a member of th 
staff of Fairbury (Nebr.) High School and Junict 
College, has been appointed assistant professor 0 
speech and resident head of the men’s dormitory 
Doane College (Crete, Nebr.). 


Corwin H. Hanscu, an organic chemist former! 
associated with the du Pont de Nemours experimel! 
station in Wilmington (Del.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry, Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.). Stanley Davis Wilson, who* 
appointment as visiting professor of chemistry wé 
reported in ScHoo. anp Society, July 28, 1945, i 
preparing to return to Yenching (China) Universi} 
as soon as he can assemble supplies and equipmel! 
for‘his laboratories that were destroyed by the Jap* 
nese during the war. 


Donatp S. Farner, former instructor, Universi} 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant profess 
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of zoology and assistant curator of birds, University 
of Kansas. 

CuarLes LERoy ANGER, former assistant professor 
of history, the Citadel (Charleston, S. C.), has been 
appointed assistant professor of history, Catawba 
College (Salisbury, N. C.). 

JosepH G. Merriam, who has been in the Army 
since 1942 and upon completion of terminal leave will 


Wcontinue as a member of the Officer Reserve, has been 


appointed instructor in English, Marietta (Ohio) Col- 


Blege ; David Henderson, former instructor in sociol- 


ogy, Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), 
has been named to the department of sociology. 


Reepus Ray Estes, research chemist for Armour 
Laboratories, Chicago, has been appointed instructor 
in chemistry, University of Kentucky. 


Vircinia B. SLOAN AND Essig Hix have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Converse College (Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.). Dr. Sloan, former instructor in economies, 
University of Texas, will give courses in economics; 
Miss Hill, former head of the department of Latin, 


Little Rock (Ark.) High School, will serve in the 
mdepartment of classics. 


Tue REvEREND T. J. GoLIGHTLY, former head of the 
lepartment of education and psychology, Middle 


miennessee State College (Murfreesboro), joined the 


staff of Paducah (Ky.) Junior College, January 28. 


@r. Golightly will give courses in psychology and 
meducation. 


Mary JANE Huser, former instructor in Princeton 


3 Ill.) High School, who was recently released from 


e WAVES, has been appointed instructor in phys- 


cal education for women, Iowa State College (Ames). 


LIEUTENANT JOHN A. GREENLEE, former assistant 


Wegistrar, Iowa State College, who has been in the 


‘avy for thirty-three months, has returned to his 


Dost. 


0. P. Krerzmann, president, Valparaiso (Ind.) 
hiversity, has sent to ScHoon AND Society an an- 
ouncement of extension courses to be given in Chi- 
hgo under the auspices of Valparaiso University. 
he course, “Representative Christian Thinkers: An 
putline of Christian Thought,” to be given by Wil- 
elm Pauck, church historian, the University of Chi- 
hg0, for a period of 16 weeks, began, February 12. 
n the same date, three other extension courses were 
maugurated with professors from Valparaiso Uni- 
'sity in charge: classes in applied psychology, by 
- F. Lindberg, head of the department of education 
d psychology; leetures on the history of Europe 
ee 1914, by E. G. Schwiebert, head of the depart- 
*nt of history and political science; and a basic 
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course in sociology, by F. K. Kruger, professor of 
sociology and philosophy. 


ALICE SHOWALTER was recently appointed director 
of nursing at City Hospital, Cleveland. 


GENEVIEVE CHASE, former dean, Adelphi College 
(Garden City, N. Y.), has been appointed to the staff 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, to assist 
the group charged with the coufseling of students. 
The appointment was necessitated by the great influx 
of students, both civilian and veteran. 


Mivprep Pourpy, formerly dean, Bennett Junior Col- 
lege (Millbrook, N. Y.), has been appointed dean of 
teacher education of the Child Education Foundation, 
New York 28. 


Lucina M. Keane, formerly associate professor of 
art, Morris Harvey College (Charleston, W. Va.), has 
been transferred from duty in England with the 
American Red Cross to the hospital-recreation service 
of the Alaska-Western Canada theatre. 


Ruts L. Beyer, whose appointment as secretary of 
the Joint Committee on Public Relations, Methodist 
Board of Education, Nashville (Tenn.), was reported 
in ScHoot anD Society, December 11, has accepted 
a post in the department of public relations, Mac- 
Murray College for Women (Jacksonville, IIl.). 


Bertua E. Sirs, a former teacher of science in the 
schools of Jackson (Mich.), whose appointment as 
consultant in the school-service department of West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company (East 
Pittsburgh), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
November 13, 1943, was recently appointed director 
of the science educational-research department, Ward’s 
National Science Establishment, Ine. (Rochester 9, 
N. Y.). The establishment, which is known among 
museums, colleges, and universities throughout the 
country, is setting up for the first time a program 
especially designed to render service to elementary, 
junior-high, and senior-high schools. 


Eusa MEpDER, whose appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of science, New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Jersey City), was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 25, 1944, and who served during a leave 
of absence from that post in the spring of 1945 as 
a member of the editorial staff of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute in Washington (D. C.), is now an 
editor in the secondary-school department of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston 7. 


Herman B. WELLS, president, Indiana University, 
who was recently appointed by President Truman as 
a member of an American commission of five persons 
to observe the Greek elections, left for Greece, Feb- 
ruary 15. 
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Harotp E. SNYDER, whose appointment as training 
officer, UNRRA, was reported in ScHOoL AND SOcIEry, 
September 29, 1944, has succeeded Frank Munk, 
whose appointment was reported in these columns, 
May 13, 1944, as director of training, division of per- 
sonnel and training, UNRRA. Dr. Munk, a well- 
known Czech economist, will become chief economic 
adviser to the UNRRA commission to Czechoslovakia. 


JosepH L. JARMAN, for the past 44 years principal 
and president, State Teachers College (Farmville, 
Va.), has announced his intention to leave his post, 
June 30. 

CHARLES C. GROVE, professor of mathematics, City 
College (New York), retired, February 1, after 25 
years of service. 

JAMES N. PRINGLE, state commissioner of education, 
New Hampshire, has resigned after nearly 40 years 

Walter M. May, deputy commissioner, 
as acting commissioner until a successor 


of service. 
will serve 


can be selected. 


Recent Deaths 
Sister M. Irma, for the past twenty-three years 
principal, Mount St. Joseph Academy (Buffalo), died, 


February 4, at the age of sixty years. 


Davip Nyva.u, founder (1891) and president emer- 
itus, North Park College (Chicago), died, February 6, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Mr. Nyvall had 
served as president of the college (1891-1905, 1912- 
33); president (1905-07) of the former Walden Col- 
lege (McPherson, Kans.); and professor of Seandi- 
navian languages and literature (1910-12), University 
of Washington (Seattle). 


ArTHUR T. MartIN, dean, College of Law, the Ohio 
State University, died, February 7, at the age of 
forty-three years. Dr. Martin had served the univer- 
sity as assistant professor of law (1930-34), associate 
professor (1934-37), professor (since 1937), and dean 
(sinee 1940). 


THE REVEREND AvuGust M. BELLWALD, professor of 
classies, St. Mary’s Manor (South Langhorne, Pa.), 
died, February 7, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Father Bellwald, who was eonsidered an authority on 
Christian Science and whose book, “Christian Science 
and the Catholie Faith,” was well known, had taught 
(1923-34) at Notre Dame Seminary (New Orleans) 
and (1934-44) at the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.) before going to St. Mary’s 
Manor. 


MANsoN J. Brapuey, former assistant professor of 
chemistry, University of Cincinnati, who had held a 
post as development engineer with Leeds and North- 
rup Company since 1927, died, February 7, at the age 
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of fifty-eight years. Dr. Bradley had served as 4s. 
sistant in applied chemistry (1917-21), instructor jy 
chemical engineering (1921-22), and associate (192). 
25), University of Illinois, and at the University of 
Cincinnati (1926-27). 

Epwin Francis Gay, chairman of the researd 
staff, Huntington Memorial Library (San Marino, 
Calif.), died, February 8, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Dr. Gay, who was a well-known economis 
and historian, had served as instructor in economi 
(1902-03), assistant professor (1903-06), professor 
(1906-19), dean, Graduate School of Business Ai. 
ministration (1908-19), professor of economic history 
(1924-35), and Henry Lee professor, (1935-36), Har. 
vard University; associate (since 1936), California 
Institute of Technology; and a member of the rw. 
search staff (since 1936), Huntington Memorid 
Library. 

Henry H. Busses, well-known musician and or 
chestra conductor, who was at one time head of the 
department of music, Knox College (Galesburg, Ill. 
died, February 8, at the age of fifty-seven years. 

Epwarp Wixu1AmM Kocu, dean, School of Medicine, 
University of Buffalo, died, February 9, at the age of 


sixty-four years. Dr. Koch had served as instructor 


in physiology and pharmacology (1913-15), Indian 


University, and at the University of Buffalo as pw- 
fessor of pharmacology (since 1918), secretary (191$ 
28), acting dean (1928-30), and dean (since 1930) 
School of Medicine, and dean (since 1930), Scho 
of Dentistry. 

Tue REVEREND LyMAN PIERSON POWELL, forme 
president, Hobart College and William Smith Colles 
(Geneva, N. Y.), died, February 10, at the age « 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Powell, who had held pas 
torates in many Protestant Episcopal churches from 
1897 until his retirement (1934), had served as pr 
fessor of business ethies (1912-13), New York Un 
versity, and in the presidency of the Geneva college 
(1913-18). He was the author of more than a scot 
of books, among them “The History of Educatitt 
in Delaware,” “Religion in Our Colleges and Un 
versities,” and “America and the League of Natious’ 


Other Items 

THE College of Education, University of Floris 
was reorganized in the fall into “two divisions, 
dealing with instructional problems and the other w# 
educational researeh and field service.” The divisi0# 
are headed, respectively, by J. W. Norman, profess 
of education, and A. R. Mead, professor of supervis# 
teaching and director of educational research. 

Ar the College of Wooster (Ohio), a joint testi 
and counseling center for World War II veterans wm 
are eligible for benefits under the Vocational Rehab 
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tation Law and the GI Bill of Rights has been set up, 
and veterans are being referred to the college by the 
Cleveland Offiee of the Veterans Administration “for 
test of intellectual attainment, skills, and aptitudes, 


Shorter Papers. 
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and for occupational diagnosis.” There is no charge 
for the service. The counseling is independent of the 
college program, but college students may avail them- 
selves of the tests. 





IN DEFENSE OF PHILOSOPHY 
PuiLosopHy needs to be defended most of all today 
Each 
man is his own worst enemy, and all philosophers 
are men. If, when today’s lost souls seek philosophers 


"to show them the way, they are referred to the ancient 


vritings of dead Platos and Aristotles, they naturally 
onclude; “So that is philosophy.” 

Too often professional philosophers agree with this 
Philosophy, they think, consists of what 
he great philosophers have thought, and one has to be 
dead long enough to pass the test of historical survival 


Hin order to be considered great. 


This article is an attack upon philosophy as history, 


Nznd upon those teachers of philosophy who insist that 
m study of the history of philosophy is essential to 


pvery study of philosophy. Hasty generalizers likely 
will conclude that this is also an attack upon the in- 
tights of historically great philosophers—which it is 


mot. The point is that insights are great in propor- 
ion to their usefulness rather than in proportion to 
heir historical survival value. 
Hn index of utility, but only one index. 
Burvival is also an index of success in having achieved 


Historical survival is 
Historical 


bero status. 


Teachers of philosophy who give courses in hero 


»Porship may feel they are doing a great service, both 
™ their pupils and to their heroes. Hero worship has 


But must philosophy be sacrificed in the 
iterest of hero worship? Are not hero worshipers 


Revealing their own inability to think great thoughts 


hemselves—except as they think them after the man- 
Much philosophical 
ero worship is symptomatic of inferiority feelings. 
Hen who feel unable to philosophize adequately them- 
Ives may sublimate their frustrated feelings by bath- 


Mz in the glory of the greatness of the men they 


Porship. Today we have many Plato scholars. But 


Mehere are today’s Platos? 


If teachers of philosophy introduce students to phi- 
Sophy, not by searching for the student’s philosoph- 


me! needs, but by attention to what Plato said, then 


udents will seek their answers elsewhere. And, in- 
Ped, they are seeking elsewhere. Since psychological 
hd social sciences enter increasingly into competition 
’ Opportunity to help students interpret the mean- 
6 ol their lives, if professional philosophers insist 
pat this meaning ean be discovered best by turning 


to the past, they are likely to lose their clientele. 
And if they lose their clientele, they will lose all op- 
portunity to serve their ancient heroes. 

Philosophy should be alive, vital, challenging, stim- 
ulating, and crucial. The good teacher of philosophy 
will know all of the insights of the great philosophers, 
past and present, and will have sufficient skill to help 
his students to discover these insights as if they were 
the students’ own. The purpose of teaching philoso- 
phy is to help people to live better. This purpose will 
be more effectively achieved if a student discovers 
himself to be a little Plato, without ever hearing of 
Plato, than if he hears much about Plato but never 
seems to discover any significant insights as his own. 

Philosophy deserves better treatment than it gets 
from its hero worshipers. Plato is an example, not a 
God. He is not always the best example. If teachers 
of philosophy can put the problems of their students 
in paramount position, and relegate their heroes—and 
themselves—to positions of assistants (intellectual 
midwives), then philosophy will stand a good chance 
of survival in the coming revolution in education. 

Philosophy does not need to be defended against 
attacks by non-philosophers. They need philosophy. 
If philosophers will do their contemporary duties, 
rather than exhausting themselves in the odd rituals 
of ancestor worship, more non-philosophers will seek 
their counsel. But philosophy does need to be de- 
fended against the strangle hold which hero worship- 
ers now have upon teaching policies. Enough air has 
slipped through the tightened esophagus of teaching 
to keep the ebbing spirit still alive. But it will soon 
be time to apply a pulmotor (if one can be found) if 
philosophy is to remain in the curriculum. I, for one, 
think not only that it should remain but that it should 
become increasingly important. But pointing more 
steadfastly to the past is not the way to make it so. 


ArRcHIE J. BAHM 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
LuBBock, TEXAS 


INCENTIVE FOR GROWTH MUST COME 
FROM WITHIN: A COMMENT ON 
“INSERVICE EDUCATION” 


THE teacher’s day is not an easy one. The strain 
on the nervous system is infinite, the physical burden 


is immense. The dismissal bell, the children’s signal 
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for freedom and joy, is the teacher’s call to rest. 
Relaxation is an imperative directive for the teacher 
who hopes, physically and mentally, to function nor- 
mally in society after a hard day in the classroom. 

A few teachers are able to survive unimpaired. To 
enable all to function as human beings inside and 
outside the classroom, excess “professional” obliga- 
tions must be avoided. Neither in a physical nor in 
a mental sense are all teachers born equal. Recog- 
nizing this fact and the heavy demands on the teach- 
er’s energy during his working hours, we ask if it 
should be considered the obligation of the teacher to 
continue his professional growth through formal edu- 
cation in the late afternoons, evenings, Saturdays, and 
holiday periods? 

Cultural growth, when adults are involved, is a 
strictly personal phenomenon. It bubbles from an 
inner spring. Those whose natural bent favors the 
path of self-improvement will move in that direction. 
Where intellectual curiosity is lacking, where there iS 
a paucity of the natural drive to develop one’s self, 
outside efforts are almost futile. Forcible feeding 
may fatten geese, but it can hardly cause sterile men- 
talities to sprout. 

Teachers—tens of thousands of them—have accu- 
mulated units of college credit without ever enjoying 
the least spark of the enthusiasm which goes with the 
quest for solutions to intellectual and emotional prob- 
lems. The failure to respond to the stimuli is not, 
however, deliberate and conscious. The teachers must 
not be denounced for what, on the surface, appears 
to be a deplorable state of affairs. They have been 
forced automatically to pay college fees, to sit in lec- 
ture halls merely to add one unit of credit to another, 
notwithstanding their lack of any deep interest in cul- 


tural growth. In some eases, the apparent lack of 
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interest and curiosity arises from sheer exhaustio, 
Artificial, forcible feeding simply does not work. 

Those teachers who have the inclination as wel] x 
the ability to grow will find ways and means of «. 
panding their own worlds, regardless of mandatory 
decrees handed down from the gilded halls of officiy). 
dom. Indeed, the very teachers whose minds ay 
creative would be the first to resent any attempt ty 
make compulsory what is termed professional grovwi 
through formal and informal education. They belie 
that all this is strictly personal, involving physica) 
emotional, and, indeed, financial factors. They hay 
an idea that men and women should be more careful} 
selected for teaching jobs; that more attention shoul 
be given the candidate’s latent ability to grow » 
formally. The problem of professional growth woul 
thereby be solved before it even appeared. Teacher 
would teach themselves. 

We do not wish to criticize teachers who canni 
grow. This unfortunate situation—the employmat 
of teachers who cannot grow—is largely the result i 
questionable economies in school financing which hav 
kept teachers’ salaries at a low level. Naturally, ti: 
very best college students have not, on the who 
gone into teaching. If the basic material is poor, th 
final product can scarcely be excellent, forcible feei 
ing notwithstanding. 

The world of books, of sports, of the theater, ( 
music, of travel, of political and public affairs, « 
research in the arts and sciences on a personal basi- 
all these contribute more positively to profession 
growth than all the officially planned courses a 
eredits. The world is ours to be explored. The 
centive, if wholesome, positive, and productive, mi 
come from within. 

NatHan G, Goopmax 

PHILADELPHIA 





“THE SINS OF 1839” 


To THE EpIToR: 

THE three letters in ScHooL AND Socrety, November 
3, revive certain disturbing questions in my mind. 

1. Are our educational philosophers becoming more 
than ever unrealistic in their discussions of “the train- 
ing of teachers” without taking account of the inevita- 
ble specializations which, outside of backward rural 
areas, are everywhere taking place in our lower and 
higher schools? 

2. There are at all times in the American popula- 
tion some ten million children between six and nine 


years of age. Those ten million are taught not only 


by women teachers but prevailingly by young woll4 
who after three to eight years of premarriage ser 
will become mothers and full-time homemakers. 

3. Suppose that by some magie our higher edi 
tional policymakers and administrators could i 
themselves in agreement as to optimal specific 0b) 
tives and teaching processes suited to the immaturit 
of that ten million. Might they not find that two y# 
of clearly focused training of mentally and cultu" 
superior young women, 18 to 20 years of age, {0 
expected five years of the teaching services indits4 
by the agreed-upon plans would be of optimal efi 
and worth—at least as much so as present-day ™ 
ing of nurses, secretaries, etc.? 
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4. “The basie stock in trade for all teachers, with 
the doubtful exception of kindergarten and primary 
teachers, is an understanding of the world we live in,” 
says Dr. Ruediger. To me that seems an entirely 
romantie and impracticable ideal. Do our remarkably 


Mable physicians, engineers, military captains, religious 


ministers, or journalists get any such “understanding” 
today? Do our professors of education, even, have 
now, or plan seriously to get, any such “understand- 
ing” as romantically idealized? How can they, if they 
vet fail to realize the extent to which, in all fields, 
specializations of productive services constitute the 
key principle to all modern advances in war-waging 


Nand peace-promoting activities? 


Davin SNEDDEN 


} Pato ALTO, CALIF, 


ON THE READING OF PHILOSOPHY 
BY EDUCATORS 


THE letter of Father Lefebvre in ScHoon anv So- 
ety for December 15, 1945, which itself was stimu- 


Boe@MWe@ +«.- « 


lated by Mr. Brechbill’s letter (Zbid., August 25, 1945) 
indicates a need which ScHooL AND Society does 
something to meet. No doubt the journal would do 
more if its readers were sufficiently interested. The 
need is for the consideration of philosophical ques- 
tions and their fundamental relation to educational 
issues and problems. Education for Democracy or 
Totalitarianism is a philosophical issue first; the 
decision reached on the issue is the basis of the edu- 
eational program which follows. Education for free- 
dom is clearly dependent upon the philosophical con- 
sideration of the ancient problem of the freedom of 
the will. 

It is the humble opinion of this too-little-and-too- 
narrowly-read educator that all of us would do well 
to sacrifice some small amount of our reading of cur- 
rent literature, important as that may be, to the read- 
ing of philosophy. Even ten minutes a day will repay. 

JoHN P. MILLIGAN 

DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, 


New JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
JERSEY CITY 





A BOOK ON SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


rour Voice. By Dovauas STANLEY. Pp. xiii + 306. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Company. 1945. 
$4.50. 


THE author of “Your Voice” tries to bring himself 
own to a point where the average teacher or layman 
an understand him. He knows his subject—perhaps 
¢ knows it too well because even his simplification 
f technical language is still too difficult for the aver- 


mage reader. 


However, the book is full of helpful suggestions 
or both speech teachers and laymen who are ambi- 


Mous to improve their oral presentations. For ex- 


nple, in speaking of singers who employ “radio tech- 
ique,” Dr. Stanley shows that the voice is always in 
pustriction and that all the conditions of absolute 
hroatiness are maintained. He states: 


The sound is only of pleasant quality because the in- 
nsity is too low for it to become unpleasant. If such 
singer were to endeavor to produce a tone of even 
oderate power he, or she, would emit a sound of such 
tively objectionable quality that no one would want to 
ten to it. (P. 25.) 


The author believes that under a properly conducted 
burse of training anyone’s voice should improve pro- 
essively according to the student’s talent. He terms 
é human voice a “statie machine,” actuated by the 
uscles involved in bringing tone into production. 


These tensions, Dr. Stanley states, must at all times 
be “held” and maintained in equilibrium. He insists 
that the reader must banish from his mind any con- 
cepts based upon the notion that the voice is some- 
thing which can be placed, projected, directed, fo- 
cused, or felt in some part of the anatomy. Rather, 
it is the “pressure” of the breath which actuates the 
voice when it is produced properly; it is not a stream 
of “vocalized breath.” 

To educators, rather than speech specialists, the 
final chapter should prove especially helpful, as it 
deals with unscientific teaching methods. The author 
points out that teachers of the past were not scientists. 
They knew nothing of acoustics, physiology, or psy- 
chology, and the more serious ones did not pretend 
to do so, although, even in that generation, there were 
mountebanks who talked a lot of nonsense and did 
much harm. He decries the pseudo-scientifie methods 
that seemed inevitable before a more efficient system 
of instruction could be established. 

“Your Voice” is well worth examining even though 
it is difficult to read. The author seems sound in his 
approach and gives a good deal of valuable material 
not only for speech teachers but. also for all those 
dealing with younger people, who should leave high 
school and college with a reasonable ability to express 
themselves pleasantly and effectively. 


CARROLL ATKINSON 
Key System, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD GER- 
MANS, JAPANESE, JEWS, AND NAZIS 
AS AFFECTED BY THE WAR 


ATTITUDES toward racial and national groups are 
the psychological matrix out of which will grow the 
With 


the approach of the defeat of the Axis powers’ and 


course of international relations in the future. 


its final achievement there has been an increasing 
volume of discussion of what is to be done by way 
of treatment of the vanquished enemy. Proponents 
of a “hard” peace have been opposed by those who 


advocate less drastic treatment. The controversy has 


versity.* The specific problem was that of measuriry 
the averages and variabilities of the three samply 
and the changes in these during the three-year jy, 
terval from January, 1942, to January, 1945. 4 
pointed out in the preceding study,°® the assumptin 
that the groups here studied are similar samples wit) 
respect to characteristics other than those under study 
is a very reasonable one in the light of a number ¢ 
studies of scholastic aptitude and other aspects of 
students at Purdue University. 

The data for averages and variability of attitudg 
for the three time periods in question are given i 
Table I. It should be noted that the indifference poin 


TABLE I 
ATTITUDE AVERAGES AND VARIABILITY 1935, 1942, AND 1945 











Germans 


Japahese 


Jews Nazis 





1942 


1935 1942 1942 





173 
7.98 
1.86 
0.14 


112 f é 173 
6.30 3.86 4 3.22 
2.06 1.62 
0.19 0.12 





yielded a new abstract noun—“Vansittartism,” a con- 
cept based upon the program advocated by Lord 
Vansittart, a proponent of a “hard” peace. The 
belief has been widely held that after World War I 
the guilty feelings of the victorious allies concerning 
the Treaty of Versailles vis-a-vis the Wilsonian Four- 
teen Points permitted the resurgence of an indus- 
trially and militarily powerful Germany that was 
able to challenge the world anew and plunged. it into 
the holocaust of World War II. 

Will history repeat itself in this regard? Is there 
any psychological basis for the hypothesis that a 
peace will be imposed “that o’erleaps itself and falls 
on t’other side’? What are at least some of the 
relevant attitudes as affected by the present war? 
The present study was concerned with the measure- 
ment of attitudes toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, 
and Nazis as conditioned by the war. It further ex- 
tends a study begun in 1935? and continued in 1942.% 
The population sampled in the present study, like 
those of the two preceding, was chiefly sophomores in 
the introductory course in psychology at Purdue Uni- 


1 This study was written and set in type before victory 
in Europe. 

2H. H. Remmers and C. L. Morgan, Bulletin of Pur- 
due University, Division of Educational Reference, 
Studies in Higher Education, XXXI, 109-114, December, 
1936. 

3H. H. Remmers, SCHOOL AND SocIETY, January 30, 
1943, Vol. 57, No. 1466, pp. 138-140. 


on the attitude scale is 6.0. It is obvious from: 
glance at the averages that the attitudes of 1945 har 
not changed substantially from those of 1942. Now 
of the average differences between these two perioi 
is beyond the allowable sampling fluctuation. Tk 
largest differences, .20 for Nazis, is only 1.43 tine 
its standard error. The sharp negative average shi 
in attitude toward Japanese and Nazis which occur 
just after Pearl Harbor has remained approximate 
constant since then. The same sharp distinction i 
attitude toward Nazis and Germans remains. Despilt 
press and radio statements that such a distinctit 
does not exist the attitudes of this highly liters 
sample of the population has not been affected. 1h 
average attitude toward Jews has remained substat 
tially the same over a ten-year period. 

It is to be noted also that the average attituié 
toward Japanese and Nazis show no substantial 
very dependable difference at the present time. 

The variabilities (S.D.’s) of these attitudes hat 
however, undergone interesting changes. In the ® 
terval 1942-45 there was a significant decrease ¥ 
the variability of attitudes toward our enemies— M# 
mans, Japanese, and Nazis. For these three grou 
the critical ratios (differences over its standard ert! 
range from 3.08 for Germans to 6.50 for Nazis, “ 


4 The writer is indebted to his colleages, C. H. Lav® 
and W. R. Thomson, for their co-operation in admis 
ing the attitude scales used in the study to their clas 

5H, H. Remmers, ibid. 
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1e differences are reliable at well above the one-per- ance factor’ operating in such a way that a given 
ent level of confidence. Psychologically, the popu- individual is likely to be more favorable relatively 
ation, in other words, has become reliably more toward any racial or national group as compared with 
ASUring omogeneous with respect to attitudes toward the some other individual, even though the group averages 
‘alupls Frey peoples. No particularly reliable change in for the different national and racial groups are widely 






































ear ip ariability of attitudes toward Jews has occurred, separated.” This still seems to me to be the most 
5. AM ithough the difference between 1935 and 1945 is reasonable explanation. 

imp tion ignificant at the five-per-cent level of confidence As in the preceding study, the scatter diagrams 
es with C.R.=2.18). The relevant data are shown in Table gave the appearance of curvilinear relationships. 


rT study eT, Application of Blakeman’s test for rectilinearity 
nber of TABLE II showed all but ‘two of the six correlations to be 
ects of DIFFERENCES OF STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND THEIR curvilinear, and these two are strongly under suspi- 
Ceres maeren cion of being so, since they missed the formula eri- 

ttitudes seein ‘eens an Sei: seseen terion by a very slight amount. 
riven i Summary and Conclusions. Three measurements 
ce point ; on. = ce. of presumably similar samples of university students 
ermans .. 6 “A 3 3. . ; at three points in time (1935, 1942, and 1945) sup- 

> pine 13: « % 103 ds port the following conclusions: 
: : ‘ in : 1. Although a sharp shift in average attitudes to- 
' ward Japanese and Nazis occurred just after the 
| Table III shows the interrelationships of attitudes attack on Pearl Harbor, these average attitudes have 

















_ 1945 BBby years in which the measurements were made. They yemained substantially unchanged in the four years 
935 ll, on the whole, a remarkably consistent and inter-  gince then. 
ot Bing story. The decreases in the values of r as 2. There is a sharp distinction in the minds of the 
= ‘tween Japanese and Nazis, for example, is not an respondents between Germans and Nazis and this dis- 


tinction has not been affected by much press and radio 


TABLE III ; 
argument to the contrary during the past three years. 


from i bs i 
a INTERCORRELATIONS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD GERMANS, , a a ° 
45 hav JAPANESE, JEWS, AND Nazis, 1945 3. No substantial change in average attitude toward 














, lo—— — ———— Germans and Jews has oceurred over the past ten 
ick feet titudes ¢ 
- perio aa ward years. 9 
yn. The 4. There has been a steady decrease in variability 
43 time : in attitudes toward Nazis and Japanese over the ten- 
age shi sr ileal 131 33 year period—.e., there is greater homogeneity of at- 
OccurtafmmePanese vs, N 130 335 titudes. 
: PWS F J 386 +. 012+. ° ‘ = : 
ximatel mm panese vs, N 130 ‘ 5. Attitudes toward Jews showed some tendency 
° § AZ18 ot . . . . . . : sts 

iction UMermans vs, N 13 ; toward greater variability. 

Despit rmans a ec ” il . . 6. The presence of a “general tolerance factor,” 
tinct. vs hypothesized in 1942, is further substantiated by the 
+ literate”! 386+ .07 . 05 . . . correlational data. 





ed. Th S dessin 7. The hypothesis is hazarded that these findings 
substat ' would apply for the general population. 


dication of a growing schizoid tendency in the popu- H. H. RemMers 


attitueRtion sampled but is a function of the decreased 
anual “eMriabilities noted in Table I. If corrected for this 


me. crease in the “range of talent” and the unreliability RECENT) A P 
des hart the measurements, the estimated true r would be tubtications. 
a 
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n the “Brobably of the order of .8 or .9. 

tae ® Lhe rather low but dependably positive relationship 

es— Ut tween attitudes : : ARRAGON, R. F. ‘‘The Development of the Reed Curricu- 
toward Jews and Nazis led mein “1..97’ Bulletin Vol. 24, No. 1. Pp. 19. Reed Col- 


ve willie last preceding study to postulate a “general ‘toler- lege, Portland 2, Ore. 1945. Free. 
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Bartu, Prus J. Franciscan Education and the Social 
Order in Spanish North America (1502-1821). Pp. 
xi+431. University of Chicago Press. 1945. 


— 
BEAUCHAMP, WiLBUR L., GERTRUDE CRAMPTON, AND WIL- 
LIAM §. Gray. All around Us. Pp. 134. Scott, I | A A 
Foresman and Company, 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


5. 1944. $1.08. 


Book B, teacher’s edition for grade 2, is the second book ° 

in a picture-method primary-science program of the Cur- Founded in 1918 by 
riculum Foundation Series, the first book of which, ‘Look - x 
and Learn,” was listed in ScHooL anD Society July 7, Carnegie Corporation of New York 


1943. 
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to 
How Do We Know? Pp. 179. Scott, : 
Foresman and Company. 1945. $1.24. pool the funding of 


Book C, teacher’s edition for grade 3, in the primary-science | ° | 
program of the Curriculum Foundation Series. co lege retirement plans 


° offers 
HucHes, RAyMonpD M. A Manual for Trustees of Col- 


leges and Universities. Pp. 172. Collegiate Press : : 
Inc., Ames, Iowa. 1945. $2.50. ‘ Individual Life Insurance 


Second edition. Well indexed. 
. Collective Life Insurance 


JORDAN, VirGiL, Manifesto for the Atomic Age. Pp. Annuity Contracts 


70. Rutgers University Press. 1946. $1.50. 
The author presents the dilemmas which “confront modern 


f as » age alchemy ¢ izes hi i 
communal molecule." Garet Garrett, well-known writer, TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
has prepared the introduction of this significant essay. 

ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


PRALL, CHARLES E. State Programs for the Improvement 
of Teacher Education. Pp. xii+379. American Coun- 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6. 
1946. $3.00. 

The findings of seven all-state co-operative studies con- 
ducted in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
upstate New York, and West Virginia are presented. 
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